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FOREWORD 


This  is  a  brief  report  and  resume  to  the  pastors 
and  churches,  to  the  National  Baptist  Convention, 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  and  the  interested  public  on  my  recent 
second  trip  to  Africa  and  other  parts  in  the  interest 
of  our  Foreign  Mission  program. 

As  in  the  first  instance,  the  report  is  again  dedi¬ 
cated  to  my  devoted  and  faithful  wife,  Mrs.  Ethel 
Adams.  Through  the  years  she  has  faithfully  and  lov¬ 
ingly  stood  by  and  helped  me.  In  all  the  years  of 
my  life,  1  have  found  her  to  be  my  most  dependable 
and  trustworthy  advisor,  whose  interest  in  me  I  could 
never  doubt.  Even  on  this  trip,  while  I  have  had  the 
prayers  and  interest  of  many  people,  for  which  I  am 
truly  thankful  and  appreciative,  no  one  has  hoped, 
prayed,  worried  and  wished  as  my  wife  has  done, 
both  her  concern,  suffering  and  sacrifice  having  been 
greater  than  that  of  anyone  else  could  be,  under  the 
circumstances,  for  me  to  make  the  long,  varied  and 
perilous  journey  of  about  40,000  miles,  mostly  by 
air  but  some  by  car,  bus,  railroad  and  foot. 

This,  therefore,  is  but  a  feeble  and  humble  pub¬ 
lic  o.cknowledgment  of  the  debt  I  owe  my  wife  and 
the  love  and  devotion  in  which  I  hold  her. 
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Leaving  The  United  States 

Coming  April  1,  1947,  preceded  by  much  prayer  and 
preparation,  it  was  just  one  day  before  my  scheduled  take¬ 
off  from  New  York  by  plane,  with  Johannesburg,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  some  12,000  miles  away,  as  my  first  planned 
stop.  1  left  Philadelphia  April  1,  in  the  afternoon,  by  auto¬ 
mobile  for  New  York,  accompanied  by  my  wife  and  assistant 
secretary.  Dr.  R.  A.  Cromwell.  On  the  way  we  stopped  in 
Newark  New  Jersey,  to  see  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Borders  and 
other  friends  and  arrived  in  New  York  in  due  time  for  a  good 
night's  rest. 

The  plane  was  scheduled  to  leave  at  5  P.M.,  April  2,  but 
when  J  arose  early  in  the  morning,  the  heavens  were  heavy 
and  dork  with  fog  and  a  steady  dowmpour  of  rain,  which 
made  the  flight  uncertain.  Nevertheless,  I  went  to  the  air¬ 
port  all  ready  to  go,  but  was  told  that  the  take-off,  because  of 
weather  conditions,  had  been  postponed  six  hours,  to  11  P.M., 
without  any  certainty  as  to  that.  1  came  back  to  the  city 
and  bided  the  tim.e  for  final  outcome.  Not  caring  to  make 
another  long  journey  in  the  rain,  only  to  be  told  of  further 
delay,  1  called  the  airport  at  9  P.M.  and  inquired  about  the 
prospects,  and  was  told  the  plane  had  been  cleared.  We 
made  our  way  again  to  La  Guardia  airfield,  and  with  all 
checking-in  having  been  done  after  we  arrived  at  the  air¬ 
port,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  await  the  time  of  departure. 

A  day  or  two  before  I  was  to  leave.  Dr.  J.  C.  Austin  wired 
from  Chicago  for  information  as  to  when  and  from  where  1 
was  departing.  With  that  settled,  he  called  by  'phone  to 
say  that  he  would  arrive  in  New  York  at  9  A.M.,  April  2,  the 
day  of  sailing.  J  met  Dr.  Austin  at  the  home  of  Rev.  \/. 
Abner  Brown,  he  having  come  all  the  way  from  Chicago  with 
v/ritten  greetings  and  assurances  of  the  prayers  of  the  officers 
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and  churches  of  the  Illinois  Baptist  Convention  and  the  gift 
of  a  'cheer'  book,  "Daily  Strength  For  Daily  Needs."  That 
is  friendship  personified  and  made  a  living  reality. 


Doctors  Brown  and  Austin  made  two  trips,  with  many 
brethren  from  the  Metropolitan  Baptist  Church,  to  the  airport 
and  remained  to  the  last  minute  of  the  take-off.  Also,  never 
to  be  forgotten  is  the  fact  that,  although  Dr.  H.  T.  Borders,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  was  just  recovering  from  a  long  siege  of  sick¬ 
ness,  he  made  his  way  through  the  rain  to  the  airport  with 
Mrs.  Borders  and  a  large  delegation  of  the  New  Jersey  pas¬ 
tors,  which  included  also  Dr.  Jenkins,  of  upstate  New  York.  J 
can  only  say  thank  God  for  such  a  show  of  interest  ana 
friendship.  Of  course  my  dear  wife  came  along  with  her 
sister  and  Dr.  R.  A.  Cromwell  and  stayed  with  me  until  it 
seemed  that  J  was  suddenly  and  ruthlessly  snatched  from. 
them  to  board  the  plane. 


Promptly  at  1 1  P.M.  all  passengers  were  ordered  to  hi: 
the  gangway  for  the  plane.  It /pas  disappointing  that  my 
wife  and  many  friends  who  he 
see  me  away  could  not  acconf! 
could  only  view  it  from  the  topi  d  : 
four-engine  Pan  American  Clippe 


gone  through  so  much  to 
ly  me  to  the  plane;  they 
a  roof  garden.  The  giant 
had  on  apt  name  in  "The 


Flying  Mist."  Soon  after  enterir.c  the  plane  and  the  fasten¬ 
ing  of  belts  and  warming  up  cj)  Victors,  we  were  in  the  air 
high  above  New  York  City,  heaced  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  is  a  weird  and  a  beautiful  scepe,  by  night,  to  look  down 
upon  the  myriad  streams  and 
It  was  still  raining,  and  rainec 
above  the  clouds,  and  the  first  log  handed  all  passengers  re- 

a  temperature  of  a  very  low 
d  passengers  at  intervals  to 


clusters  of  New  York  lights, 
all  night,  but  we  were  far 


vealed  15,000  feet  altitude  and 
degree.  These  logs  are  handec 
inform  them  of  altitudes,  tempei  aljures  and  positions,  as  well 
as  distances  from  certain  points,  j  The  reading  of  the  second 
log  showed  that  we  were  trav<;lii'ng  at  an  altitude  of  18,000 
feet  and  a  speed  of  312  miles  p^r  hour,  being  favored  by  a 
tail  wind. 


The  seat  J  occupied  overlo' 
tors.  Not  having  sat  in  such  c 
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oked  the  two  right-hand  mo- 
pqsition  before,  when  I  saw 


the  great  tongues  of  flames  leapinc  from  the  double  exhaust 
pipes  of  both  engines,  which  can  always  be  seen  at  night,  if 
one  is  in  position  to  see,  I  momentcjrily  thought  the  ship  was 
on  fire.  I  looked  for  some  emergency  sign  and  saw  none. 
Then  I  gazed  at  the  passengers  and  stewardess  and  seeing 
that  they  were  calm,  I  Ifted  myself,,  made  an  inspection  of  the 
left-hand  motors  and  saw  the  sheets  of  fire  leaping  from 
them  also.  Therefore,  being  convinced  it  was  a  natural  phe¬ 
nomenon,  I  becalmed  myself  and  ssttled  down  for  the  long 
grind.  .  i 

Because  of  a  delay  of  six  hours  in  leaving  New  York, 
Newfoundland  was  by-passed  and  Ihe  plane  headed  straight 
lor  the  Azores.  When  the  next  morning,  April  3,  came,  all 
was  calm  and  we  were  cruising  alobg  at  about  360  miles  per 
hour.  At  this  point,  we  were  informed  by  the  stewardess  that 
we  were  still  660  miles  from  Santa  (Maria,  in  the  Azores,  and 

would  be*  there  in  two  hours  and  ^0  minutes. 

» 

Beneath  us  were  only  sea  and  clouds,  but  we  could  see  no 

trace  of  water  because  the  clouds  {below  formed  a  solid  floor 

that  shut  off  all  view  of  the  ocean'.  Yet,  above  was  a  cer- 
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fectly  clear  blue  sky,  and  when  the  sun  finally  made  his  tri¬ 
umphant  march  above  the  clouds  Ibelow,  with  fiery  brush  he 
painted  the  clouds  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  which  'v/as 
a  sight  glorious  to  behold.  This  fwas  my  second  experience 
of  a  sunrise  at  sea  from  an  airplcine.  I  was  tempted  to  try  a 
second  description  as  at  the  first  time  on  my  way  to  the 
Ascension  Islands,  but  refrained.1  from  yielding  to  this  temp¬ 
tation.  I 

AT  SANTA  MARIA,  IN  THE  AZORES 


In  due  course  of  time,  we  ibnded  at  Santa  Maria  and 
stayed  there  one  hour.  We  wers  taken  in  buses  to  a  res¬ 
taurant  for  breakfast  and  to  see  something  of  the  Azores,  all 
ct  PA  A  expense,  as  all  meals  anc.  bus  fares  en  route  are  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  ticket.  The  Azores  belong  to  the  Portuguese 
Government  and  are  a  quaint  arid  largely  barren  but  very 
interesting  group  of  islands.  Them  are  many  of  them,  some 
of  which  are  quite  sizable  and  a  considerable  distance  apart. 
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LEAVING  THE  AZORES 


We  departed  from  Santa  Maria  at  about  10:30  A.M.,  and 
after  an  uneventful  but  delightful /flight  of  five  hours,  "we 
were  in  Lisbon,  the  capital  and  metropolis  of  Portugal.  Here 
v/e  had  dinner  in  a  swank  place.  We  were  supposed  to  have 
spent  only  two  hours  there,  but  aqtually  stayed  seven  hours 
for  necessary  repairs  after  engine  trouble  developed.  So, 
naturally  we  took  the  evening  meal  there  also.  The  food  was 
very  good  and  the  courtesy  exceMent.  Mind  you,  all  of  this 
was  April  3,  less  than  a  full  day  put  of  New  York. 


Finally,  about  1  A.M.,  April  4,/ we  took  leave,  for  Dakar. 
West  Africa.  Being  somewhat  tirep  and  settled  on  the  plane, 
1  slept  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  We  landed  in  Dakar  about 


9  A.M.  and  remained  one  hour  f 
and  praised  God  for  the  privileg 
This  afforded  occasion  for  remini 
and  happenings  that  took  place 


r  breakfast.  1  was  happy 
of  being  in  Africa  again, 
icing  on  the  historic  results 
there  in  World  War  II.  As 


■you  know,  Dakar  is  a  French  possession,  very  dreary,  hot  and 
torlorn-looking.  | 


LEAVING  FOR 


cjo 


LD  COAST 


We  departed  from  Dakar  about  10  A.M.  for  Accra,  Gold 


Coast,  West  Africa.  The  going 


yvas  very  rough  and  bumpy. 


encountering  many  air  pockets  and  an  awful  rainstorm;  pas 


sengers  had  to  fasten  their  belts 


to  avoid  being  thrown  from 


their  seats,  but  we  arrived  safeh'-  at  Accra  about  3  P.M.  and 
put  up  for  a  twelve-hour  rest  at  ;he  British  Overseas  Air  Cor¬ 
poration  Rest  Quarters.  Accra  \ras  my  first  place  to  stop  on 
my  previous  visit  to  Africa.  We  left  Accra  the  following 
morning  at  3  o'clock,  April  5,  for  Leopoldville,  Belgian  Con¬ 
go,  where  we  arrived  about  10  A.M.  for  a  one-hour  stop. 
This  flight  was  also  a  very  high  and  rough  one,  with  the 


plane  bucking  and  dropping;  bu 
and  proved  itself  master  of  the 
ville  proved  most  interesting 
before  seen  an  American  Negro, 
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it  rose  in  triumphant  strides 
skies.  My  stop  in  Leopold- 
Tthe  natives  there  had  never 
and  they  came  from  every- 


where,  smiling  and  bowing,  to  m^t  me.  I  shook  hands  with 
thousands  of  them.  Notwithstanding  there  were  about  thirty- 
five  other  missionaries  (white)  on  the  plane,  they  were  not 
paid  the  least  attention  by  the  Jiatives,  while  I  became  the 
center  of  a  great  jubilation.  I  'eecame  very  chummy  with 
the  missionaries  and  other  passebgers.  Most  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  were  returning  from  furloughs  to  their  fields  of  labor; 
some  were  going  out  for  the  fjrst  time,  while  others  were 
South  Africans  returning  home.  Most  of  the  time  there  were 
about  forty-two  passengers,  anql  usually  when  some  would 
leave  the  plane,  others  would  got  on. 


LEAVING  LEOPOLDVILLE  (FOR  JOHANNESBURG 


The  flight  from  Leopoldville  to  Johannesburg  of  seven 
nours  was  a  gentle  one,  and  as  t^e  sun  went  down  and  dark¬ 
ness  began  to  appear,  the  lights; of  the  city  of  Johannesburg 
could  be  seen  from  the  air,  outlii|ing  a  beautiful  and  pictur¬ 
esque  scene  of  the  large  and  modern  city  with  about  a  half¬ 
million  population  of  all  types  c^nd  kinds  that  make  up  a 
medley  of  humanity.  Presently  thfe  plane  landed  and  J  step¬ 
ped  on  the  soil  of  South  Africa,  whWe  J  v/as  destined  to  soon 
find  out,  notwithstanding  my  visa,!  that  no  American  Negro 
ir;  welcomed  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  by  the  Dutch  ruling 
class  known  as  Afrikanders.  J  wa^  held  up  for  a  long  time 
by  the  immigration  officers.  This was  Saturday  evening. 
April  5,  and  my  experiences  in  th^  Union  of  South  Africa 
were  just  beginning.  Finally  I  was  Jold  to  go  ahead  and  re¬ 
port  at  the  immigration  office  on  "Tuesday  following,  as  it 
was  a  holiday  period  and  all  offices  'were  closed  from  Good 
Friday  to  the  following  Tuesday.  Th^re  was  no  one  to  meet 
me,  notwithstanding  I  had  wired  Rev.',  J.  S.  Mahlongu,  of  the 
Y/.  W.  Brown  Memorial  Mission,  to  'meet  me  before  I  left 
Philadelphia.  The  cable  did  not  reach  his  home  until  J  had 
been  there  for  about  two  days.  Therefore,  I  found  myscF 
alone  in  a  strange  and  hostile  city  filled  with  crooks  and  rob¬ 
bers.  liowever,  J  was  fortunate  to  firid  a  very  fine  white 
taxi  driver,  who  took  me  the  long  journey  from  the  airport  to 
Sophiatown  and  stayed  with  me  until  I  was  properly  shelter- 
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ed.  After  many  hours  of  inquiring  and  blundering  about  and 
having  my  heavy  traveling  bag  stolen  from  the  trunk  of  the 
car  by  a  native  boy  (but  which  was  lortunately  retrieved  af¬ 
ter  a  long  chase  by  the  taxi  driver),/!  finally  reached  Rev.  J. 
S.  Mahlangu.  He  was  glad,  but  much  surprised  to  see  me, 
as  my  presence  was  the  first  inkling/ he  had  had  of  my  com.- 
ing.  I  was  especially  thankful  to  bp  sheltered  for  the  night, 
as  it  v/as  rather  chilly,  and  April  is  me  beginning  of  the  win¬ 
ter  months  in  these  parts,  with  the  pold  weather  reaching  its 
climax  in  July  and  August. 

The  next  morning  I  was  up  eq!rly  and  prepared  to  spend 
my  first  Sunday  there.  It  was  a 'very  busy  and  enjoyable 
one.  I  set  out  with  Rev.  Mahlangu  to  visit  the  work  both  in 
Sophiatcwn  and  the  principal  station  at  Kliptown.  We  jour¬ 
neyed  by  bus,  tram  and  foot,  and  I  rejoiced  to  see  the  church, 
school,  chapel  and  the  long  row  jof  brick  schoolhouses,  and 
to  learn  that  with  all  of  its  qranches  there  were  more 
than  one  thousand  three  hundred  pupils  in  attendance, 
with  fifteen  school  teachers,  aifid  other  native  workers 
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and  fifteen,  churches  which  havje  been  organized  into  a 
convention  of  which  Rev.  Mahlangu  is  the  president  and  is 
doing  a  commendable  work  with  tile  promise  of  much  greater 
good.  I 


HANDICAPS  AND  NEEDS 


The  work  there  is  under  a  hagdicap  from  the  pressure 
of  the  English  Baptists  that  so  far  ha4  voided  government  rec¬ 
ognition.  These  brethren  want  and  contend  for  the  freedo.ir. 
of  the  Baptist  Church  that  they  workd  be  denied  by  a  tie- 
up  with  the  English  Baptists.  In  fac|,  this  longing  for  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  gave  birth  to  this  Vork  when  the  work  at 
Middledrift  joined  the  English  Baptists) and  came  under  their 
domination.  These  our  brethren  wou|d  not  submit.  There¬ 
fore,  they  need  and  deserve  our  fullest  1  support. 
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Bricks  are  now  being  assembled  for  other  school  build¬ 
ings,  and  while  this  is  being  done  Brother  Mahlangu  has  been 
authorized  to  purchase  an  additipnal  plot  of  ground  for  fu¬ 
ture  expansion.  Negroes  find  it  difficult  to  buy  land  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  it  is  very  costly  wherever  available. 

I  found  Brother  Mahlangu  recoving  from  a  severe  attack 
of  sickness.  Many  of  his  churches  are  far  apart  and  he  is  in 
much  need  of  a  car  to  serve  the/ field.  Therefore,  being  con¬ 
vinced  tliat  a  car  is  a  missiona^  necessity  in  this  field,  I  au¬ 
thorized  him  to  enter  the  market  for  a  new  Plymouth  car  and 
assured  him  money  would  be /sent  to  pay  for  it.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Baptist  Church  of  N|Bw  York  City  assures  at  least 
$2,000.00  per  year  for  this  /station.  The  Nineteenth  Street 
Baptist  Church  of  Washingtorf,  D.  C.,  also  devotes  its  contrib¬ 
ution  to  this  station.  This  is  not  enough  to  meet  building 
and  expansion  purposes,  thi^  we  must  find  a  way  to  add  to 
it  from  our  general  funds.  ./ 


ENTERTAINMENT  IN  JOHANNESBURG 


Through  Rev.  Mahlangu,  I  was  fortunate  to  find  a  very 
unique  stopping  place  for  my  entire  stay  in  Johannesburg.  It 
v/as  the  beautiful  and  modern  home  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Xuma,  the 
famous  and  acknowledged  native  leader  of  more  than  eight 
million  natives.  He  is  an  emiinent  and  wealthy  physician, 
with  degrees  from  leading  American  and  European  univer¬ 
sities.  He  is  president  of  the  All  African  Congress  and  the 
Nemesis  of  General  J.  C.  Smuts.  Dr.  Xuma  is  a  shining  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  possibilities  and  capabilities  of  pure  Africans. 
To  my  great  surprise  and  delight,  as  soon  as  1  was  introduced 
to  Mrs.  Xuma,  1  discovered  she  was  a  former  schoolmate  of 
mine  at  Shaw  University,  the  former  Madie  Hall,  daughter 
of  the  1  ate  Dr.  Hall,  of  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina.  I 
therefore  became  immediately  at  home  with  every  care  and 
convenience  of  modernity.  I  was  much  disturbed,  on  reach¬ 
ing  Johannesburg,  to  find  that  I  could  not  send  a  cable  home 
until  the  following  Tuesday,  as  all  communications  are  in 
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government  hands  and  cable  offices  were  closed  until  Tues¬ 
day.  I  knew  my  wife  and  family  would  be  disappointed  and 
not  understand  why  I  had  not  wired  immediately  after  arriv¬ 
ing  as  I  promised,  and  would  entertain  many  misgivings  be¬ 
cause  of  the  numerous  plane  crashes. 


IMMIGRATION  TROUBLES 

With  the  coming  of  Tuesday  my  troubles  and  difficulties 
began  with  the  immigration  authorities  of  the  Union.  I  took 
a  taxi  and  went  to  the  immigration  building  as  instructed  on 
Saturday  evening.  The  officials  went  out  of  their  way  to  try  to 
embarrass  and  intimidate  me,  but  I  had  prayed  on  Saturday 
night  in  the  darkness  of  the  room  and  had  assurances  that 
Christ  was  with  me  and  had  given  me  victory.  They  threat 
ened  to  fingerprint  and  intern  me.  I  told  them  to  do  as  they 
liked;  I  am  an  American  citizen,  came  there  with  a  United 
States  passport  and  visa  from  the  Consul  General  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  in  New  York.  1  demanded  my  pass¬ 
port  they  had  been  holding  since  Saturday  and  told  them  I 
would  go  to  the  American  Consulate  for  the  protection  of  my 
rights.  At  this  point  they  eased  up  and  asked  if  I  could  de¬ 
posit  50  pounds  ($200.00)  with  them.  I  replied  affirmatively 
and  asked  if  they  would  take  travelers'  checks.  They  refus¬ 
ed,  saying  1  would  have  to  go  to  the  bank  and  get  South 
African  money;  that  they  would  hold  my  passport  until  I  re¬ 
turned.  I  went  to  the  exchange,  got  the  money  and  returned, 
but  they  refused  to  take  the  50  pounds,  saying  it  was  too 
much  trouble.  They  gave  me  my  passport  and  papers  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  Union.  With  this  my  trouble  was  not  over,  for 
when  I  told  them  I  v/anted  to  go  to  Nyasaiand  and  return  to 
Johannesburg  to  get  my  plane  on  April  24,  they  said  I  could 
not  return,  once  I  left,  unless  I  went  to  Pretoria,  fifty  miles 
away,  and  secured  a  visa  for  return.  Next  day,  Wednesday, 
April  9,  I  hired  a  car  .and  struck  out  for  Pretoria.  I  went  to 
the  passport  division,  and  after  a  long  wait  was  told  they 
could  not  give  me  a  visa  for  a  return  to  the  Union  unless  I 
went  to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  two  miles  away  on 
the  far  side  of  the  town  to  get  his  endorsement  and  then  re- 
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turn  to  the  passport  division  for  a  visa.  After  much  stumbling 
about,  we  found  the  immigration  office.  Then  another  long 
vrait  before  as  much  as  a  glance  was  cast  in  my  direction  to 
note  my  presence.  Then  after  a  gruff  "What  do  you  want?"  I 
presented  my  request,  to  be  faced  with  another  show  of  in¬ 
timidation  and  at  first  outright  refusal.  But  I  would  not  take 
no  for  an  answer.  Then,  yielding  with  a  sigh,  a  smile,  and 
a  handshake,  wishing  me  well,  he  bade  me  goodbye  most 
politely.  I  drove  from  there  back  to  the  passport  division 
where,  after  another  long  wait  and  much  running  from  room 
to  room,  I  received  the  visa,  paid  for  it  .and  left  for  the  return 
to  Johannesburg. 

The  taxicab  business  in  Africa  to  the  traveler  is  very 
costly,  plus  the  fact  that  gasoline  costs  about  75  cents  per 
gallon.  Africans  as  a  rule  do  not  make  much  money,  but 
when  they  catch  an  American  Negro  they  cash  in  for  all  the/ 
can  get.  The  inconvenience  to  which  The  immigration  au¬ 
thorities  put  me  cost  me  about  $100.00.  The  fact  is,  the  white 
man  does  not  want  the  American  Negro  with  his  greater  en¬ 
lightenment,  broader  and  ambitious  ideas  of  freedom,  to  con¬ 
taminate  the  oppressed  natives.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  proscrip¬ 
tive  tactics,  the  light  is  filtering  through  to  the  natives  and 
there  is  a  great  unrest  and  clamor  among  them  for  more  hu¬ 
mane  treatment  and  the  rights  of  humanity.  This  is  also 
more  or  less  true  in  Southern  and  Northern  Rhodesia,  as  wei! 
as  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  Nyasaland  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  protectorates.  This  picture  is  in  reverse  for  good  in  the 
Gold  Coast,  West  Africa;  Nigeria,  Sierre  Leone,  as  well  as  in 
North  Africa  and  French  West  Africa.  In  these  sections  the 
whites  are  fewer  in  number  and  are  not  so  much  concerned 
about  making  them  their  permanent  homes  as  in  South  and 
Southeast  Africa,  consequently,  Negroes  in  West  Africari 
colonies  have  far  more  educational,  economic  and  political 
opportunities  than  in  other  parts. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


The  Union  of  South  Africa  can  truly  be  called  the  land 
of  racial  confusion.  First  there  is  the  division  between  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  are  always  polished  gentlemen,  and  the  Dutch, 
known  as  Afrikanders,  who  can  always  be  depended  upon 
to  be  uncouth,  abrupt  and  largely  heartless  in  dealing  with 
other  folks.  Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the  Indians  who 
are  always  treated  as  a  non-European.  But  the  saddest  divi¬ 
sion  is  among  those  we  commonly  call  Negroes  but  who 
are  referred  to  as  "natives"  and  "colored  people,"  the  natives 
being  those  without  mixture  of  race,  while  the  colored  people 
are  the  product  of  intermixture  with  whites.  The  natives  are 
allowed  to  ride  only  on  trams  and  buses  designated  for  them 
and  which  stop  at  only  third-class  stops.  But  neither  natives 
nor  colored  people  are  allowed  to  live  in  the  city  of  Johnnes- 
burg,  but  must  reside  in  outer  sections,  most  of  which  are 
called  locations.  Better  houses  are  built  for  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple  than  for  the  natives.  For  the  ten  million  natives  only  13 
percent  of  the  worst  land  of  the  country  is  allocated  for  them 
to  live  on;  the  other  87  percent,  or  best  land,  is  reserved  for 
less  than  two  million  whites.  Only  one  pound  out  of  every 
forty  pounds  that  is  paid  for  labor  is  allowed  to  the  natives 
Four  million  pounds  is  provided  for  the  public  education  ot 
fen  million  natives,  while  ten  million  pounds  is  allotted  for 
the  education  of  two  million  whites.  The  government  has 
also  enacted  what  is  known  as  the  Land  Tenure  Act  which 
forbids  the  white  man  to  sell  the  Negro  any  land  and  restricts 
the  natives  to  buy  in  the  allotted  13  percent  for  natives.  Also 
there  is,  among  other  discriminatory  laws,  the  damnable  Pass 
Law,  which  subjects  a  native  to  arrest  and  fine  if  caught  out 
of  certain  sections — say  after  9  o'clock  at  night — without  a 
pass  signed  by  a  policeman  or  his  boss  or  some  other  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Added  to  this  awful  situation  is  the  law  against 
public  assembly,  for  fear  of  agitation  and  uprising.  Con¬ 
sequently  since  these  laws  do  not  apply  to  any  but  natives, 
most  of  them,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  been  arrested  for 
some  violation  and  fined,  leaving  them  with  a  criminal  record 
tor  something  which  in  actuality  is  not  a  crime  because  the 
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laws  apply  only  to  natives.  This  is  only  a  part  of  the  black 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  this  otherwise  wonderful 
land.  The  fact  is  that  the  white  man  is  determined  to  make 
certian  sections  of  Africa  his  fatherlands,  and  only  a  fate  of 
divine  destiny  can  prevent  this.  But,  as  dark  as  the  forego¬ 
ing  picture  is,  there  are  bright  spots  appearing  here  and 
there; 

BRIGHT  SPOTS 

(1)  The  natives  are  restless  and  smarting  over  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  being  robbed  and  knowing  that  they  are  robbed, 
v/hich  is  in  itself  a  good  sign. 

(2  )  They  are  hungry  and  anxious  for  education  and  the 
Plessings  of  Christianity  and  ready  to  respond  to  every  op¬ 
portunity. 

(3)  There  are  leaders  rising  up  among  them  who  are 
well  educated,  fearless  and  determined. 

(4)  The  government  itself  has  doubled  many  times  what 
it  appropriated  for  native  education  in  the  last  few  years. 

(5)  Many  Negroes,  in  spite  of  economic  handicaps,  are 
becoming  well-to-do. 

(6)  The  native  farmers  have  organized  farm  coopera¬ 
tives  and  are  learning  better  methods  of  farming.  Many  of 
them  have  large  herds  of  cattle,  etc. 

(7)  While  the  natives  do  not  have  direct  franchise,  they 
have  been  recently  granted  the  privilege  to  vote  for  their  na¬ 
tive  representatives,  two  in  number,  in  Parliament,  even 
though  the  native  representatives  are  white  and  are  suppos¬ 
ed  to  advocate  their  well-being  by  securing  favorable  legis¬ 
lation. 

(8  )  At  Fort  Hair  a  splendid  college  has  been  developed 
and  bright  African  students  have  been  admitted  into  Witwa- 
tersrand  University  and  the  University  of  Capetown. 
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(9)  The  enlightened  conscience  of  the  humanity  of  the 
world  is  focusing  the  limelight  on  the  government  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  which  in  turn  is  making  it  more  leni¬ 
ent  in  its  treatment  of  the  natives;  and  this  process  is  destined 


LEAVING  FOR  NYASALAND 


On  Thursday,  April  10,  after  exhausting  all  possibilities 
of  securing  a  plane,  I  left  Johannesburg  by  train,  with  the 
hope  of  going  to  Chiradzulu,  Nyasaland,  to  visit  Dr.  Maleke- 
bu,  at  the  Providence  Industrial  Mission.  I  secured  a  first 
class  ticket  and  compartment  on  the  South  African  Railroad 
and  rode  continuously  for  three  days  and  night,  to  Salisbury, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  making  only  one  change  at  Bulawayo,  in 
Southern  Rhodesia,  on  the  journey.  After  I  arrived  at  Saisbury, 
I  found  it  impossible  to  complete  the  journey  and  return  to 
Johannesburg  in  time  to  get  my  plane  on  April  24  by  train. 
These  trains  are  slow  and  far  between  in  most  places  (only 
two  trains  per  week)  and  reservations  have  to  be  made  be¬ 
fore  one  can  board  one  of  them,  as  they  are  always  very 
crowded,  making  even  reservations  uncertain.  Therefore,  I 
arrived  in  Salisbury  Sunday  morning,  April  13,  made  my  way 
directly  to  the  airport  and  sought  to  make  arrangements  to 
continue  to  Nyasaland  by  plane,  which  was  only  a  two-hour 
llight  from  Salisbury.  But  the  officers,  who  were  very  cour¬ 
teous,  assured  me  that  they  could  not  give  me  a  definite 
booking  before  May  3,  which  was  out  of  the  question.  J  had 
to  be  at  other  parts  long  before  that  date,  and  by  all  means 
to  be  back  in  Johannesburg  by  April  24  to  catch  my  plane 
which,  if  I  missed,  would  upset  my  entire  schedule  and  cause 
me  undue  inconvenience.  Every  phase  of  my  trip,  except  to 
Nyasaland,  had  been  scheduled  down  to  the  day  and  hour 
before  I  left  New  York. 

In  Salisbury  I  stayed  with  a  very  fine  family  of  McClouds, 
who  did  everything  to  make  my  stay  pleasant  and  profitable; 
and  it  was  indeed  very  homelike.  I  remained  with  them 
from  Sunday  to  Friday,  during  which  time  I  did  much  visit¬ 
ing  to  acquaint  myself  with  that  section,  speaking  constantly 
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to  schools  and  large  groups  of  people,  who  were  anxious  tc' 
hear  about  America  and  to  give  me  detailed  information 
about  our  people  in  that  section  and  the  treatment  by  the 
Southern  Rhodesian  government.  Also,  seeing  that  it  was 
impossible  to  continue  to  Nyasaland,  I  established  communi¬ 
cation  with  Dr.  Malekebu,  received  delegations  from  som.e 
of  his  churches  in  that  section,  and  had  the  pleasure  ot 
preaching  to  them.  This  somewhat  mitigated  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  being  unable  to  get  to  Nyasaland,  as  I  saw  much  of 
Dr.  Malekebu's  work.  However,  I  informed  Dr.  Malekebu  that, 
as  soon  as  possible,  I  would  make  a  direct  visit  to  Nyasaland 
and,  as  much  as  possible,  amend  the  great  disappointment 
that  he  and  the  brethren  there  experienced.  They  had  made 
every  preparation  to  give  me  a  big  reception.  Many  things 
that  were  said  about  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  the  ill  treat¬ 
ment  of  natives  could  be  repeated  about  Southern  Rhodesia. 


ON  THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND'S  PATHWAY 


During  my  travels  in  these  parts,  I  crossed  the  King  of 
England's  path  several  times.  The  people  were  in  great 
spirit  of  celebration,  with  colors  flying  everywhere.  In  these 
demonstrations  the  natives,  led  by  chiefs,  took  prominent 
parts,  and  the  King  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  the  way  to  be 
considerate  of  them. 

I  also  crossed  the  path  of  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  International  Y.M.C.A.  Committee,  to  finally 
meet  him  in  Monrovia  and  put  up  at  the  same  place.  In  fact, 
I  slept  in  the  same  bed,  in  Johannesburg,  which  he  had  just 


left. 


THE  TOPOGRAPHY  AND  CLIMATE  OF  AFRICA 

The  average  conception  of  Africa  is  that  it  is  a  land  of 
continuous  hot  sunshine  and  tangled  jungles.  This  indeed 
]s  not  correct.  Over  the  whole  stretch  of  about  2,000  miles 
or  more  bom  Johannesburg  to  Salisbury,  Southern  Rhodesia, 
tJiere  is  not  a  tree  of  any  size  to  be  found;  only  tangled  and 
thoiny  shrubs,  not  even  large  enough  to  make  a  fence  post. 
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All  fences  hctd  the  wire  attached  to  iron  posts.  There  is  not 
a  river  that  crosses  all  this  distance,  and  in  the  whole  of  this 
section  the  only  stream  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  river  is  the 
Zambesi  which  divides  Southern  and  Northern  Rhodesia.  It 
is  also  strange  to  think  of  Africa  without  palms  trees,  but  in 
this  entire  section  the  only  palms  seen  were  those  that  had 
been  transported  and  set  in  places  for  beautification  of  parks 
and  lawns.  There  is  also  a  scarcity  of  mountains  in  this  sec¬ 
tion;  just  here  and  yonder  are  rows  of  rocky  hillocks.  Much 
farm  lands  with  great  fields  of  corn  can  be  seen  in  abundance. 

Too  many  people  have  sought  to  describe  Africa  after 
seeing  only  a  small  part  of  il  and  taking  for  granted  that 
they  have  a  true  conception  of  the  continent.  It  is  like  the 
story  of  four  blind  men  who  were  asked  to  give  a  picture  of 
a  huge  elephant,  by  each  feeling  certain  parts  of  the  animal. 
The  one  who  felt  his  trunk  said  he  was  like  a  great  snake, 
while  the  one  who  felt  his  tail  was  sure  that  he  was  like  a 
rope.  The  third,  who  examined  his  legs,  exclaimed  that  he 
was  like  great  pillars;  but  the  one  who  felt  his  side  declared 
that  .he  was  like  a  great  mountain.  Hence,  each  had  a  dis¬ 
torted  picture  of  the  elephant.  So  likewise  Africa  must  be 
seen  as  a  whole  to  get  the  right  conception  of  it. 

The  climate  is  greatly  variegated  from  the  tropic,  sub¬ 
tropic  and  temperate,  with  regular  summer,  fall,  winter  and 
spring,  much  like  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  stature  of  the  native 
people  in  certain  parts.  In  the  tropics,  where  it  is  hot  as  a 
rule,  both  men  and  women  are  small  of  stature;  but  in  South 
Africa,  where  the  climate  varies,  you  find  large  men  and 
rotund  women  in  great  numbers. 

LEAVING  SAUSBURY 

1  left  Salisbury  on  Friday  evening,  April  18,  and  retrac¬ 
ed  the  journey  over  which  I  had  gone,  back  to  Johannesburg. 
1  had  a  first-class  ticket,  but  to  secure  reservations  I  accept¬ 
ed  second-class  accommodations  because  of  the  crowded 
conditions  of  the  train.  There  was  very  little  difference  be- 
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tween  the  first  and  second  classes,  as  I  had  the  same  kind 
of  compartment  as  when  going.  The  trip  coming  back  was 
made  faster  than  in  going;  I  arrived  back  at  Johannesburg 
late  Sunday  evening,  and  was  met  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Xuma, 
whom  I  had  wired,  and  was  driven  back  to  their  home. 

Here  I  took  it  easy  for  the  next  few  days,  visiting  and 
receiving  many  delegations  of  natives  who  were  desirous  of 
having  me  come  and  speak  to  them.  This  I  did  in  many 
instances. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  about  11  o'clock  Dr.  Xuma  and 
his  wife  drove  me  to  the  airport  station,  where  I  expected  to 
take  leave  of  Johannesburg  at  1  A.M.,  the  morning  of  the 
24th.  To  my  great  surprise  and  disappointment,  the  plane 
on  the  woy  had  a  breakdown  at  Dakar  and  would  not  arrive 
until  Saturday  evening.  So  I  had  to  remain  in  Johannesburg 
until  Sunday  night  and  left  at  1  A.M.  Monday,  April  28,  for 
Leopoldville,  arriving  in  Leopoldville  the  next  morning  about 
7:30. 

THE  WORK  IN  SOUTH.  EAST  AND  CENTRAL 
AFRICA  SYSTEMATIZED 

I  was  not  long  in  the  above-named  sections  before  the 
need  and  its  importance  dawned  on  me  of  co-ordinating  the 
work  and  welding  it  into  a  workable  system.  This  would 
make  each  section  feel  that  it  is  a  port  of  a  whole  and  give 
opportunity  for  consultation  and  co-operation  both  on  pecu¬ 
liar  and  mutual  problems.  This  need  was  made  the  more 
glaring  when  I  discovered  that  Rev.  J.  S.  Mahlangu  has  a 
convention  independent  of  the  large  influential  National  Bap¬ 
tist  Assembly  headed  by  Dr.  Maiekebu  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Malekebu's  convention  has  churches  in 
Brother  Mahlangu's  district.  Therefore,  to  give  effect  to  this 
co-ordination,  I  appointed  Dr.  Maiekebu  supervisor  of  all  of 
our  work  in  South,  East  and  Central  Africa,  with  authority  to 
represent  and  speak  for  the  Foreign  Mission  Board.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  convention  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Mahlangu,  there  is  the 
free-lance  work  of  Rev.  $.  .N-  Maqamqo,  Lichtenburg,  Trans- 
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vaal,  with  several  churches.  I  informed  him  that  free-lancing 
was  over  and  he  would  have  to  conform  to  the  system  and 
work  in  it,  which  he  readily  consented  to  do.  This  system 
had  already  been  inaugurated  in  West  Africa,  including 
Liberia.  Nigeria  and  Gold  Coast,  with  Rev.  (Major)  John  B. 
Falconer  as  supervisor.  It  is  our  plan,  hoped  to  be  realized 
in  a  few  years,  to  have  the  two  set-ups  consolidated  into  a 
grand  whole,  by  having  them  to  meet  at  a  mutual  place 
biennially. 


IN  LEOPOLDVILLE 

As  stated  above,  finding  myself  back  in  Leopoldville, 
Belgian  Congo,  early  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  April  28,  af- 
ter  going  through  the  red  tape  of  immigration  and  customs 
officers  as  a  necessity  to  enter  any  country,  I  made  my  way 
by  taxi  to  the  Union  Mission  house.  This  fine  establishment 
is  maintained  by  various  mission  boards  as  a  depot  for  rest 
and  stopover  for  missionaries  to  and  from  the  many  mission 
posts.  Happily  the  first  persons  I  met  on  arrival  were  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Carpenter,  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference 
of  North  America,  now  in  charge  of  that  institution.  Mrs. 
Carpenter  took  me  to  her  home  and,  personally  prepared  a 
tasty  breakfast  for  me.  At  the  time,  thirt^'-five  missionaries 
were  staying  there,  all  white:  some  from  Scotland,  England 
and  many  states  of  the  United  States,  including  Massachu¬ 
setts,  New  York,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Mississippi. 
More  than  half  of  them  were  women,  but  all  most  friendly. 
V/e  lived  there  as  a  big  family. 

I  spent  much  of  my  three-day  stay  there  visiting  mission 
stations.  I  stopped  there  for  that  purpose,  having  been  in¬ 
vited  by  the  Northern  Baptist  Board  to  do  so.  I  traveled  by 
car,  train  and  boat.  I  went  to  many  stations,  studied  and 
compared  the  work  with  ours.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in 
most  cases  our  work  compares  most  favorably.  In  buildings, 
they  are  in  the  lead,  but  that  fact  will  be  overcome  with  our 
present  building  program.  Most  of  their  teachers  are  natives 
with  white  directors  who  seem  very  devoted  to  the  work  and 
the  pupils;  but  I  find  that  we  pay  our  native  teachers  three 
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times  as  much  as  they  do  and,  in  many  cases,  we  are  now 
paying  our  missionaries  sent  from  this  country  as  much  and 
even  more  than  the  white  boards  pay  their  missionaries. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  church  is  the  center  of  each 
mission,  with  schoolrooms  built  around  the  church  house.  It 
was  also  gratifying  to  find  that  not  only  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  etc.,  are  taught,  but  also  practical  subjects  such 
as  carpentry,  cabinet-making,  blacksmithing  and  other  use¬ 
ful  trades. 


VISIT  TO  SONA  BATA 

The  visit  to  the  station  at  Sona  Bata,  by  train  of  about 
100  miles  from  Leopoldville,  was  most  interesting.  Here  are 
located  a  fine  school  and  hospital,  with  live  church  work. 
This  institution  is  serving  in  a  great  way  a  sore  need  in  this 
neglected  and  disease-ridden  area.  It  is  giving  the  light  of 
modern  education  and  preaching  and  teaching  the  Way  of 
Christ  to  Eternal  Life.  The  hospital  is  healing  diseased  and 
broken  .bodies,  relieving  pain  and  promoting  sanitation.  It 
i''  a  heart-searching  sight  to  see  the  great  streams  of  suffer¬ 
ing  people,  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  that  pour  in 
there,  walking  from  fifty  miles  around,  bringing  their  crude 
food  to  be  cooked  on  open  fires,  in  the  common  thatched-cov- 
ered  shed.  They  remain  for  many  days  to  obtain  relief.  This 
is  saying  nothing  about  those  who  are  too  sick  to  walk  and 
are  crowded  in  every  available  bed  and  other  space  in  the 
hospital.  There  are  many  nurses  and  aides  but  ]ust  one  doc¬ 
tor,  Dr.  Tuttle,  who  he  told  me  he  often  treats  more  than  a 
thousand  patients  per  week,  including  many  minor  and  ma¬ 
jor  operations.  This  is  not  all  this  hard-worked  doctor  does. 
But  the  crown  of  pathetic  interest  of  this  visit  was  to  be  found 
about  five  miles  out,  where  this  same  Dr.  Glen  W.  Tuttle  is 
in  charge  of  a  large  leprosarium,  or  leper  colony.  I  had 
heard  much  about  such  places,  but  it  was  my  first  time  to  .see 
and  go  through  and  talk  with  the  lonely  and  hopeless  victims 
ci  this  dread  disease.  There  I  saw  children,  boys  and  girls 
young  men  and  old  men,  young  women  and  old  women,  in 
this  lonely  and  debarred  place,  some  lightly  affected,  other 
severely,  fingers  eaten  away  to  the  knuckles,  all  toes  and 
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most  feet  gone,  and  faces  and  bodies  rapidly  decaying.  A 
short  distance  away,  across  a  small  stream,  are  the  houses 
where  the  unaffected  children  of  the  victims  are  kept,  un¬ 
able  to  see  their  parents  for  fear  of  contagion. 

From  there  I  came  back  with  Dr.  Tuttle  to  his  home, 
where  I  had  dinner  with  him  and  his  most  charming  wife  and 
beautiful  little  daughter.  They  are  most  gracious.  As  Dr. 
Tuttle  talked  through  the  meal,  the  burden  of  his  heart  was 
that  he  could  not  spend  more  time  with  the  leper  victims  and 
do  more  for  them.  As  he  sighed  and  said,  in  despair,  "Oh, 
if  I  only  had  more  help,"  tears  welled  in  his  eyes.  As  I  be¬ 
held  him,  a  comparatively  young  white  man,  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  wife  and  daughter,  figuratively'  buried  in  the  wilds  and 
bush  of  Africa  to  serve  needy  and  suffering  Africans,  when, 
if  he  had  chosen,  he  could  be  at  his  home  in  Iowa  making- 
big  money  and  living  in  ease  and  splendor,  I  decided  there 
ond  then  that  our  board  must  give  annually  a  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  the  Luvuvamu  Leper  Colony  in  Belgian  Con¬ 
go.  I  shall  never  forget  this  first  sad  sight,  but  I  have  been 
by  others  since,  as  there  is  much  leprosy  in  all  tropical  coun¬ 
tries,  and  especially  in  tropical  Africa. 

CROSSING  THE  CONGO  TO  FRENCH  CONGO 

I  had  read  so  much  of  the  Congo  River  that  I  longed  to 
see  it.  Cpportunity  came  at  long  last,  and  I  rode  across  it 
on  a  rather  small  motor  boat  to  the  French  Congo  side.  Here 
I  spent  some  time  and  visited  the  great  Swedish  missionary 
station  at  Brazzaville.  It  was  indeed  the  realization  of  a 
dream  as  I  watched  great  steamers  ride  on  the  crest  of  its 
proud  waters  gathered  from  many  inlets. 

THE  NATIVES  AND  WHAT  THEY  DO 

The  great  Congo  section  is  divided  among  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Belgium,  France  and  Portugal.  Here  the  natives, 
while  poorly  paid,  do  almost  everything.  They  run  the  trains, 
post  office  and  telegraph  stations,  clerk  in  stores,  banks  and 
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all  business  establishments.  They  are  mechanics  for  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  airplanes  and  engineers  on  all  steamboats.  1 
had  my  first  time  to  see  a  train  entirely  manned  by  Negroes 
and  the  experience  of  riding  on  one.  The  ticket  agents,  sta¬ 
tion  masters,  engineers,  firemen  and  the  entire  crew  on  all 
trains  are  natives. 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  GOLD  COAST 

After  a  stay  of  three  full  days  in  the  Congo,  I  left  Leo¬ 
poldville  at  9:30  A.M.,  May  1,  for  Accra,  Gold  Coast,  West 
Africa,  retracing  the  course  over  which  I  had  gone  down. 
We  arrived  in  Accra  about  3:30  P.M.  and  put  up  at  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Overseas  Air  Corporation  Rest  Quarters.  I  spent,  alto¬ 
gether  on  this  stop  seven  days  in  the  Gold  Coast,  and  discov¬ 
ered  many  pleasant  and  hopeful  things  .about  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  people  in  this  section. 

Early  Friday  morning.  May  2,  I  took  a  plane  for  Takoradi 
and  Sekondi.  Both  of  these  places  are  important  cities  in 
the  Gold  Coast.  I  spent  three  full  day's,  the  purpose  of  the 
trip  being  to  investigate  the  property  of  160  acres  of  land, 
known  as  the  Peters  property,  and  deeded  to  the  Foreign 
^4ission  Board  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peters.  I  found  that 
*  the  government  had  requisitioned  certain  of  the  property  for 
a  hospital,  and  to  determine  the  nature  and  amount  left  tha- 
the  government  did  not  take,  a  new  survey  is  necessary,  and 
negotiations  with  the  government  for  consideration  of  the 
part  it  took  for  the  hospital.  I  secured  the  services  of  Law¬ 
yer  Abennesets  and  placed  the  matter  in  his  hands  for  final 
adjustment.  To  the  credit  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Peters  it  should 
be  said  that  they  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  all  ranks  in  that  community.  I  met  many  young  men 
and  women  who  have  now  come  to  usefulness  and  positions 
of  honor,  who  hold  them  in  high  esteem  and  attribute  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  their  success  to  their  services,  and  especially  to  those 
of  Mrs.  Peters.  These  people  would  be  very  happy  to  have 
her  come  back.  They  freely  express  that  desire  and  promise, 
if  she  would  return,  their  full  co-operation.  At  this  time,  it  is 
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impossible  to  say,  until  all  matters  are  cleared  up  and  full 
consultation  with  our  board  and  all  concerned,  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  station  will  be  re-opened. 

Many  missionary  boards  in  that  community  are  doing  a 
very  fine  work.  I  met  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Gold  Coast 
some  very  fine  and  most  honorable  men  and  women.  Some 
of  them  are  very  wealthy.  One  man  of  peculiar  interest  that 
1  met  was  Mr.  George  Grant,  who  has  been  in  the  mahogany 
business  for  more  than  fifty-five  years  and  is  known  as  the 
"Mahogany  King,”  with  offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Liver¬ 
pool  and  London.  He  is  a  very  plain  man  and  very  wealthy. 
The  Gold  Coast  is  known  for  many  outstanding  lawyers.  It 
was  both  interesting  and  revealing  to  discover  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Gold  Coast  Government  a  ma- 
lOrity  of  thirteen  of  the  eighteen  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  are  natives.  They  likewise  have  representatives  on 
the  executive  council  of  the  government.  Also  very  interest¬ 
ing  is  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  what  is  commonly  said  of  the 
white  m.an  having  stolen  all  the  land  of  Africa,  the  establish¬ 
ed  truth  is,  that  in  the  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria  and  Sierre  Leone, 
as  well  as  other  western  sections,  including  French  and  all 
other  governments  that  have  colonies  in  West  Africa,  the  white 
man  does  not  and  cannot  own  one  foot  of  land.  All  the  land 
belongs  to  the  natives  and  the  best  that  the  white  man  con  do 
is  to  lease  it  and  develop  it,  which  must  ultimately  be  left  to 
the  natives.  It  is  indeed  heartening  to  find  that  in  all  these  sec¬ 
tions  the  foundation  has  been  laid  and  events  are  directed 
toward  the  not  too  distant  future  when  all  West  Africa  will 
be  free  and  independent  governments  administered  by  the 
Africans.  This  is  definitely  in  the  mills  of  destiny. 

Great  leaders  like  Isaac  Zikewe,  who  owns  a  string  of 
five  daily  papers,  have  organized  the  natives  into  militant 
and  determined  organizations  directed  toward  independence 
and  self-government.  It  is  acknowledged  even  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  governing  authorities  that  these  objectives  must  be  the 
ultimate  end.  In  all  of  these  sections  Negroes  are  already 
playing  great  ports  in  the  governments  and  their  administra¬ 
tions.  I  found  the  almost  unbelievdble  thing,  that  of  the  seven 
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judges  composing  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Government  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  three  of  them  are  native  associate  justices, 
in  whose  chambers  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conference  with 
them.  These  chambers  are  as  imposing  and  dignified  as 
those  of  our  own  Supreme  Court.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chiet 
Justice  while  I  was  there,  one  of  these  native  associate  jus¬ 
tices  was  acting  as  Chief  Justice  and  occupying  the  Chief 
Justice's  chambers.  Associate  Justice  Leslie  Vivian  McCarthy, 
with  his  chauffeur,  called  for  me  at  the  Rest  Quarters  on  Ma> 
6,  and  took  me,  as  special  guest,  to  his  very  large  and  com¬ 
modious  home  for  dinner  with  his  wife  and  son;  and  the 
many  things  he  told  me  confirmed  the  trend  and  ultimate  con¬ 
clusion  referred  to  above  about  the  people  and  their  govern¬ 
ment. 

An  outstanding  happening  in  the  French  Government's 
action  in  West  Africa  is  the  fact  that  within  the  last  few 
months  a  native  Negro  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Dakar.  These  are  simply  isolated  examples  of  general  things 
that  are  happening  throughout  West  Africa.  The  govern¬ 
ments  in  these  sections  do  not  rule  directly,  but  indirectly, 
through  the  power  of  chiefs,  local  kings  and  other  consulting- 
agencies.  With  these  findings  I  left  West  Africa,  very  hope¬ 
ful,  because  what  is  actually  taking  place  was  beyond  my 
fondest  dream  and  calculated  nowhere  in  my  expectations 
as  I  explored  these  sections.  Here  also  I  found  some  of  the 
finest  hospitals  to  be  seen  anywhere.  The  government  re¬ 
cently  appropriated  a  large  sum  for  their  enlargement  and 
the  building  of  others.  Also,  headed  by  the  Achimota  Col¬ 
lege,  much  improvement  of  public  education  is  under  way. 


RETURNING  TO  ACCRA 

I  returned  by  plane  to  Accra  Sunday  evening.  May  4, 
after  spending  three  days  in  Takoradi  and  Sekondi,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  until  May  7.  By  this  time  I  began  to  feel  very 
much  at  home  in  Accra  and  had  somewhat  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
turning  home.  In  fact,  on  this  trip  I  was  in  and  out  of  Accra 
four  times,  it  being  a  kind  of  crossroad  to  other  points.  Also 
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on  this  trip  I  rode  twelve  different  planes,  including  Pan 
American,  British  Overseas  Air  Corporation,  Air  France  and 
Fan  Air  Do  Brazil  Airlines.  This  included  exactly  twenty- 
eight  take-offs  and  landings. 

ARRIVING  AT  LAGOS,  NIGERIA 

The  plane  departed  from  Accra  airport  at  2:30  P.M.  for 
Lagos,  in  Nigeria,  May  7  and  landed  at  about  5  P.M.  Again, 
as  in  all  places  visited  before,  except  Accra,  1  was  PreaJf.ing 
new  ground  and  found  myself  unmet  owing  to  delay  of  cable 
to  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Martin,  of  the  Pilgrim  Station  at  Issele-Uku, 
some  500  miles  from  Lagos.  By  this  time  I  had  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  going  into  totally  new  and  strange  places  and 
felt  no  alarm  or  uneasiness  by  the  fact  that  I  did  not  see 
Brother  Martin  as  I  had  hoped  and  expected.  As  at  all  other 
West  African  points,  all  the  immigration  and  customs  officers 
are  natives  and  I  soon  cut  through  the  red  tape.  Then  1  toox 
Cl  bus,  and  after  a  long  drive  through  native  scenes  of  houses 
and  a  great  congestion  of  people  milling  about  in  native 
garb,  many  of  the  men  in  long,  flowing  white  gowns  or 
throw-abouts,  1  soon  found  myself  at  the  air  terminal  build¬ 
ing  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Arrangements  were  made  to  ac¬ 
commodate  me  at  the  Palm  Tree  Hotel,  an  English  hotel  run 
by  a  very  fine  man,  Mr.  A.  L.  Littlewood.  After  a  good  dinner 
and  bath  1  retired  for  another  night  of  sleep  and  rest. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  May  8,  1  arose  confronted  with 
the  task  of  locating  Issele-Uku  with  reference  to  distance, 
direction  and  means  of  getting  there  where  the  Pilgrim  Mis  • 
sion  is  located.  The  Hon.  Isaac  Zikewe  was  very  helpful  in 
this  matter.  To  my  delight,  when  temporary  arrangements 
were  about  perfected,  up  came  the  Rev.  Brother  Martin  with 
some  of  his  teachers.  We  hurriedly  made  ready  and  char¬ 
tered  on  automobile  from  a  very  wealthy  native  man  who 
owns  a  string  of  more  than  twenty-five  taxis  and  buses,  and 
exactly  at  5  P.M.  we  struck  out  and  drove  all  nigh+  through 
m.ost  interesting  scenes  of  people,  towns  and  country.  We 
arrived  the  next  morning  at  10;30  at  Brother  Martin's  homo, 
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tired  and  sleepy.  The  car  registered  the  distance  as  exactly 
425  miles.  Any  other  way  than  by  car  would  have  been 
much  farther  and  would  have  required  much  more  time  to 
reach  there. 


IN  ISSELE-UKU,  NIGERIA 

As  sleepy  as  I  was,  I  found  myself  in  a  midst  of  a  great 
throng  of  people  celebrating  the  presence  of  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  Negro  they  had  ever  seen.  They  celebrated  with  song, 
dance  and  the  native  music  of  crude  instruments,  but  beau¬ 
tiful  and  touching  in  its  melody.  All  day  and  until  late  in 
the  night,  chiefs,  men,  women  and  children  thronged  about  to 
welcome  and  shake  hands  with  me.  On  occasions  they 
broke  the  'cola''  for  me,  which  is  the  sign  of  highest  honor. 
This  is  a  social  custom  that  is  ancient  and  very  m.eaningfui, 
especially  to  the  Ibo  tribe.  This  was  Friday,  May  9. 

After  a  night's  rest,  I  was  up  early  the  next  morning  to 
begin  a  round  of  investigation  that  occupied  me  from  then 
until  the  following  Wednesday,  May  14.  I  knew  that  Brother 
Martin  had  been  doing  a  great  work,  but  actually  what  f 
found  there  of  what  Brother  Martin  has  accomplished  under 
God  were  things  that  are  marvelous,  bodering  on  the  mira¬ 
culous,  and  far  beyond  anything  I  had  expected  to  see.  The 
beautiful  main  campus  with  about  eight  well-constructed 
buildings  and  the  church,  the  Pilgrim  Baptist  Church  in  the 
center,  was  striking.  This  church  building  would  do  any 
city  street  corner  honor.  Brother  Martin  had  just  completed, 
a  solid  brick  structure,  150  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  before 
I  arrived.  He  has  many  churches  and  eleven  out-stations 
with  crowded  schools.  In  fact,  he  has  three  thousand  stu¬ 
dents  and  thirty-nine  teachers.  Rev.  Martin  is  living  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  home  left  by  his  parents.  This  station  start¬ 
ed  twenty-six  years  ago,  but  Rev.  Martin,  in  the  midst  of 
much  hardship  and  many  difficulties,  is  fast  realizing  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  his  vision.  He  has  more  than  one  hundred  acre.s 
in  rubber  plantations,  and  in  the  last  nine  years  has  develop¬ 
ed  one  of  the  finest  palm  nut  groves  in  the  world.  They  are 
now  coming  to  full  fruition  and  are  very  profitable  commer- 
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dally  as  well  as  for  their  domestic  cooking  oils.  These  rub¬ 
ber  plantations  are  just  beginning  to  come  in  and  he  is  al¬ 
ready  manufacturing  some  rubber.  Also,  he  has  a  very  tine 
farm  with  corn,  tomatoes,  native  yams,  etc.,  growing  in  abun¬ 
dance.  In  fact,  he  runs  a  government  agricultural  experimental 
station  and  he  has  been  cited  more  than  once  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  the  leading  agriculturist  in  Nigeria.  The  government 
sends  young  men  to  this  experimental  station  for  training.  1 
visited  all  of  these  stations  amid  great  welcome  and  rejoicing. 
All  of  the  schools  sent  formal  greetings  of  their  appreciation 
to  the  National  Baptist  Convention  and  Negroes  of  America. 
They  said  they  were  happy  to  find  that  I  was  a  black  man 
as  they  are  and  had  come  so  far  to  see  them.  They  literal¬ 
ly  showered  me  with  gifts  of  native  garbs,  brief-cases,  scores 
of  dozens  of  eggs,  more  than  a  hundred  chickens,  native  yams, 
oranges,  bananas,  grapefruits,  and  one  group  even  gave  me 
a  live  goat  for  breakfast.  Of  course  I  could  not  eat  ail  of 
these  things,  so  Brother  Martin  and  Mrs.  Martin  were  left  well 
supplied  with  food.  I  preached  among  these  dear  people 
and  had  many  converts,  but  there  is  one  very  interesting  case 
of  an  elderly  man,  who  was  Brother  Martin's  first  student 
twenty-six  years  ago.  So  eager  was  he  for  an  education 
that  he  walked  to  Benin,  about  130  miles  round  trip  to  get  a 
slate  and  some  paper.  This  was  before  the  day  of  buses  in  that 
section.  Brother  Martin  told  me  he  had  not  been  able  to  get 
him  to  take  another  step  forward  in  Christianity.  I  inquired 
of  him  why,  and  he  stated  it  was  hard  to  give  up  customs.  1 
told  him  I  wanted  to  come  back  to  America  and  report  that  I 
left  him  my  brother  in  Christ.  He  said  it  I  remained  long 
enough,  he  might  grant  me  my  request.  I  assured  him  it  was 
not  the  length  of  time,  but  a  matter  of  deciding  whether  his 
customs  or  Christ's  offer  the  most.  I  invited  him  to  hear  me 
preach  on  Sunday.  He  came  and  took  a  front  seat.  After  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  message  through  an  interpreter,  he  accepted  Christ 
gladly  and  said  he  had  been  dwelling  in  darkness  all  of  his 
life,  but  at  last  the  light  had  broken  into  his  heart.  We  had 
many  converts  during  my  stay  there,  and  on  short  notice  on 
Tuesday,  May  13,  at  3  P.M.,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  baptizing 
thirty-five  persons,  an  experience  thoroughly  enjoyed.  We  are 
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determined  to  do  more  for  the  Pilgrim  Station  than  in  the 
past,  to  help  the  people  there  realize  their  dream  of  becoming 
a  self-supporting  station,  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

For  twenty-four  years,  Rev.  Brother  Martin  had  not  had  a 
leave  or  vacation,  so  at  my  suggestion  he  is  coming  to  Amer¬ 
ica  before  Christmas  of  this  year,  bringing  with  him  a  young 
man  for  higher  education  as  his  assistant  and  possibly,  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  leadership  of  this  great  work.  I  know  that  the 
Pilgrim  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  will  rejoice  that 
this  station  and  church,  which  are  named  for  it,  are  extend¬ 
ing  their  influence  so  widely  in  this  section  of  West  Africa. 
What  has  been  accomplished,  as  great  as  it  is,  is  only  an 
index  of  what  the  future  should  be. 


LEAVING  ISSELE-UKU 

After  a  series  of  fervent  prayers  in  the  home  of  Rev 
Martin  with  his  wife,  teachers  end  many  friends  gathered,  for 
a  prosperous,  continuous  journey,  1  departed  from  Issele-Uku 
Wedneday  at  2  P.M.,  by  car  to  return  to  Lagos.  As  we  drove 
away,  the  sky  was  heavy  with  dark  clouds,  and  before  we 
were  far  away  we  were  met  by  a  great  downpour  of  continu¬ 
ous  rain.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  and 
ihe  break  of  the  dry,  v/hich  ends  much  suffering  for  water  in 
that  section.  The  clay  roads  were  narrow  and  soon  were 
muddy  and  slippery.  After  driving  through  the  night  with 
one  of  the  teachers  and  a  native  boy,  we  reached  Lagos  the 
morning  of  May  15,  about  8:30,  in  good  shape. 


LEAVING  LAGOS 

I  returned  to  the  hotel  mentioned  above  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  getting  checked  in  to  leave  Lagos  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  The  weather  was  very  warm;  the  next  morning 
a  very  hard  rain  was  falling,  and  I  somewhat  doubted  that 
the  plane  would  take  off.  But  promptly  at  1 1  o'clock  the  air¬ 
port  taxi  called  for  me,  as  promised,  and  a  hurried  drive 
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through  the  rain  was  made  to  the  airport  where  final  prep¬ 
arations  were  made  for  the  take-off  at  1  P.M.,  after  a  two- 
hour  delay.  I  was  now  headed  directly  for  Liberia,  back 
through  Accra,  and  late  that  evening  we  arrived  at  Abadjan, 
French  Ivory  Coast,  where  I  spent  the  night  in  a  fine  hotel. 
All  there  spoke  French  and  were  very  agreeable,  but  we  had 
difficulty  in  communicating  with  one  another.  Nevertheless, 
the  stop  was  quite  pleasant,  f  was  up  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  after  coffee  was  served,  all  the  passengers  left  the 
hotel  at  4  A.M.  to  be  driven  to  the  airport  where  the  plane 
left  at  6  o'clock  on  the  minute.  This  was  a  non-stop  flight 
to  Roberts  Field  in  Liberia.  It  was  also  a  very  interesting 
flight,  because  the  name.  Ivory  Coast,  was  fully  revealed  to 
me  as  I  saw  from  the  air  about  fifteen  large  herds  of  ele¬ 
phants  grazing  on  the  plains  arid  sporting  in  the  lakes.  Each 
tim^e  the  pilot  saw  a  herd  of  elephants,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
passengers  he  would  dive  low  and  point  a  wing  of  the  plane 
to  the  herds  so  that  the  passengers  might  see  them. 


ARRIVAL  IN  LIBERIA 

We  arrived  at  Roberts  Field,  in  Liberia,  at  10:30  A.M.,  to 
be  happily  met  by  Major  John  B.  Falconer  and  Mrs.  Mattie 
Mae  Davis.  Our  meeting  and  reunion  was  mutually  joyous. 
As  soon  as  customs  and  immigration  were  cleared,  we  vrere 
on  our  way,  going  through  Firestone  reservations  to  Suehn 
by  car  and  across  the  St.  Paul  River  in  a  canoe,  to  be  met  at 
the  other  side  of  the  river  by  one  of  Suehns'  new  pick-ups. 
All  of  this  trip  was  very  familiar  and  refreshing  as  I  went 
over  the  same  way  many  times  in  1945.  The  distance  from 
that  side  of  the  river  to  Suehn  Mission  is  about  fifteen  miles, 
ond  we  were  soon  driving  upon  the  campus  to  be  met  with 
great  acclaim  by  teachers  and  students.  It  was  truly  good 
to  be  back  at  Suehn.  I  was  both  hungry  and  tired,  and  Mrs. 
Mattie  Mae  Davis,  Miss  Gladys  East,  Miss  Winifred  Bor- 
roughs,  Miss  Victoria  White  and  others  soon  had  a  fine  din¬ 
ner  prepared. 
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At  Suehn  I  found  that  Major  John  B.  Falconer  had  his 
building  plan  well  in  hand  and  far  advanced  in  the  short 
time  he  had  been  there  and  under  most  trying  and  difficult 
circumstances.  The  program  is  well  organized  and  at  that 
time  more  than  10,000  cement  blocks  had  been  made  with  an 
early  prospect  of  realizing  his  first  20,000  blocks. 

The  first  unit  of  the  main  building  program  will  be  the 
girls'  two-story  dormitory  in  three  sections,  connecting  with 
corridors  170  feet  long  and  about  45  feet  wide.  This  building 
is  lo  be  known  as  the  "J-  H.  Jackson  Building,"  sponsored  by 
the  Olivet  Baptist  Church  in  Chicago,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000.00. 

The  clinic,  so  much  needed  at  Suehn,  was  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  when  I  arrived.  Also  the  engine  room  had  been 
completed,  the  large  Diesel  engine  installed,  and  the  campus 
completely  wired  and  electrified,  which  makes  Suehn  appear 
by  night  like  a  sm.all  and  beautiful  city,  lighting  perfectly  the 
spreading  campus.  Likewise,  in  these  few  months  a  carpen¬ 
ter  shop  had  been  constructed  along  v/ith  a  tool  house.  T  oung 
men  are  plying  their  trades  and  will  furnish  much  of  the  la¬ 
bor  in  the  building  program,  which  v/ill  be  a  saving  in  our 
building  cost  as  well  as  giving  them  practical  experience. 

Major  Falconer  has  been  compelled  to  build  roads  and 
construct  bridges  for  his  trucks  in  order  to  assemble  his 
building  material.  He  has  two  new  trucks  and  his  old  pick¬ 
up.  A  new  pick-up  is  being  ordered,  to  be  used  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  at  the  hospital.  Not  only  have  the  above 
named  things  been  accomplished,  but  more  than  30  acres  of 
new  land  has  been  cleared  and  planted  with  cassava,  large 
fields  of  corn,  sweet  potatoes  and  many  other  garden  pro¬ 
ducts,  so  that  the  station  will  soon  have  ample  food  of  it^ 
own  production.  He  has  also  bought  a  rice  mill  for  the 
threshing  of  rice,  as  well  as  greatly  expanded  the  planting 
of  rubber.  In  short,  he  knows  what  he  is  doing  and  has  the 
thing  well  in  hand.  All  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia, 
from  the  President  down,  are  unanimous  in  their  testimony 
that  sending  him  to  Liberia  is  one  of  the  greatest  accomplish- 
merits  iri  the  Jiisfory  of  the  work  there, 
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I  found  all  the  teachers  at  Suehn  looking  fine,  in  good 
spirits  and  working  hard  with  a  fine  student  body.  Mrs 
Davis  is  extraordinarily  busy  in  the  classroom,  as  managing 
principal,  and  in  her  rubber  production. 

In  our  work  at  all  places  in  Africa  I  found  only  one  spot 
where,  regrettably,  there  was  disturbance  and  trouble  in  our 
personnel.  Painfully,  Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Watson,  for  the  good  ot 
the  work,  had  to  be  suspended  from  activities  there  and  re¬ 
called  home.  Although  she  refused  at  the  time  to  come,  we 
stand  ready  to  bring  her  home  whenever  she  makes  up  her 
mind.  Also  to  be  regretted  that,  because  of  inability  to  stand 
the  climate  and  lack  of  personal  adaptation.  Rev.  J.  W.  Grant, 
of  Philadelphia,  is  being  returned.  He  went  out  last  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  but  has  been  unable,  because  of  health  and  other 
reasons,  to  function  in  the  frame  of  our  work  and  set-up  there. 

As  soon  as  the  first  20,000  blocks  to  begin  Suehns'  build¬ 
ing  program  have  been  finished,  the  cement-block-making  set¬ 
up  will  be  brought  to  the  campus  of  the  hospital  in  Monrovia 
to  begin  the  first  steps  in  the  enlargement  of  the  hospital. 

1  left  Suehn  on  May  19  and  came  to  Monrovia,  where  I 
met  many  old  friends,  including  President  Tubman,  the  Hon. 
William  E.  Dennis,  the  Hon.  ex-President  King,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  Minister  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Mrs.  King  and 
many  others.  The  Hon.  Mr.  King  and  Mrs.  King  will  be  sail¬ 
ing  for  Washington,  D.  C.,  July'  11.  We  were  specially  invit¬ 
ed  guest  for  dinners  at  the  American  Legation  by  Minister 
end  Mrs.  Lanier,  by  Bishop  and  Mrs.  f.  Willis  King,  of  the 
A.M.E.  Church,  by  Bishop  and  Mrs.  R.  O.  Harris,  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  as  well  as  by  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  William  E 
Dennis. 

I  visited  the  hospital  and  many  places  of  interest  and 
found  the  city  of  Monrovia  a  beehive  of  activities,  preparing 
for  the  formal  opening  of  the  Centennial  on  fuly  26.  The  city 
is  crowded  and  stopping  places  are  at  a  premium,  both  to 
find  and  in  cost. 
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I  went  back  to  Suehn  on  Saturday,  May  24,  where  I  re¬ 
mained  until  the  following  Wednesday.  I  preached  there  on 
Sunday  morning  and  had  many  candidates  for  baptism,  and 
that  evening  went  out  to  a  native  church.  The  following 
Monday  and  Tuesday  I  watched  with  much  interest  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  tapping  the  rubber  trees,  the  bringing  in  of  the  latex 
and  its  preparation  and  the  many  steps  carried  through  to 
bring  the  rubber  into  sheets,  after  which  it  was  put  in  tho 
heated  smokehouse  where  it  remains  for  a  certain  number  of 
days  and  comes  out  a  beautiful,  golden  color,  ready  to  be 
packed  away  for  shipment.  While  I  was  there  I  watched,  also, 
the  weighing  and  shipment  of  about  1,500  pounds  of  rubber, 
which  was  then  selling  for  19  cents  a  pound.  The  yield  this 
year  will  be  the  greatest  since  they  began  the  manufacture 
of  rubber,  because  ihey  are  tapping  more  trees  and  each- 
year  the  trees  yield  more. 


LEAVING  SUEHN 

On  Wednesday  morning.  May  28,  after  a  season  of  pray¬ 
er  with  the  workers  and  teachers,  I  took  my  final  leave  of 
Suehn  to  come  back  to  Monrovia,  where  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  May  29,  a  board  meeting  of  the  management  of  the 
hospital  was  called.  The  board  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  the  chairman,  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Tolliver,  and  attended  by 
such  members  as  Dr.  Sweitzer,  Mrs.  King,  Mrs.  Dennis,  Major 
Falconer  and  Mrs.  Ora  Horton,  secretary.  They  show  great 
efficiency  and  enthusiasm  in  the  management  of  the  hospital 
and  express  high  appreciation  for  what  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board,  through  the  National  Baptist  Conventoin,  is  doing  in 
this  great  health  service  to  the  Liberian  people.  At  the  meet¬ 
ing  the  Liberian  Government's  interest  in  the  hospital  was 
revealed  by  its  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000.00.  I  had  the 
honor  of  expressing  to  President  Tubman  our  gratitude  and 
appreciation  for  this  recognition  and  co-operation  so  tangi  ¬ 
bly  expressed.  Also  at  this  meeting  I  received,  to  my  great 
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surprise,  a  gold  open  Bible,  mounted  on  a  pin,  from  the 
board  as  an  expression  of  appreciation,  for  which  I  am  very 
grateful. 

At  this  point  I  was  moved  to  take  a  mental  restrospect 
c.l  all  the  ground  over  which  I  had  gone  in  Africa  up  to  that 
time.  It  was  a  thrilling  and  soul-satisfying  experience  as  I 
remembered  how  good  the  Lord  had  been  to  me;  the  many 
new  friends  I  had  made  in  so  many  places,  having  crossed 
the  paths,  and  gone  over  much  of  the  trails  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
the  explorer,  Stanley,  and  the  great  missionary,  David  Liv¬ 
ingstone,  and  tried  to  relive,  in  imagination,  how  they  fed 
and  traveled  in  these  sections  when  Africa  was  little  knowrr 
1o  the  v/estern  world.  Both  Southern  and  Northern  Rhodesia 
are  named  for  Rhodes;  the  city  of  Livingston,  in  Northern 
Rhodesia,  for  Livingstone;  and  Stanley,  in  Belgian  Congo  for 
Stanley. 


LEAVING  LIBERIA 

With  my  work  of  the  trip  finished  and  most  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  for  which  I  went  realized,  I  turned  my  face  back  to¬ 
ward  America.  I  was  driven  to  Roberts  Field  early  Saturday 
morning.  May  31,  in  the  car  of  Mrs.  Dennis,  accompanied  by 
Major  Falconer,  the  Rev.  fohn  Love  Divine  and  the  driver, 
who  was  forced  to  leave  the  field  before  the  plane  arrived. 
About  10;30  1  took  to  the  air  with  the  first  slop  being  in  Free¬ 
town,  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  second  stop  in  Conary,  Frencii 
West  Africa.  From  the  last-named  place  we  made  a  non¬ 
stop  flight  to  Dakar.  The  Air  France  airplane  was  a  small 
three-engine  contraption,  but  seemed  very  steady  and  made 
the  trip  without  any  exciting  experience.  I  arrived  at  Dakar 
about  6:30  P.M.  and  put  up  at  the  line  hotel  there  until  2.30 
A.M.  Sunday,  lune  1.  From  Dakar  we  made  a  non-stop  flight 
to  Libson,  Portugal,  on  a  Pan  Air  Do  Brazil  plane,  which  I 
rode  all  the  way  into  Paris  and  London.  We  stayed  at  L.s- 
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bon  about  two  hours  before  leaving  for  Paris.  This  flight 
was  very  calm  and  we  came  over  much  of  the  beautiful  land¬ 
scapes  of  Europe.  We  arrived  in  Paris  about  5:30  and  re¬ 
mained  one  hour  and  a  half,  taking  up  again  for  London 
where  vre  landed  at  8  P.M.  with  the  sun  still  about  four  hours 
high,  as  at  that  date  the  sun  was  setting  in  London  at  10:1b 
P.M.  This  long  spell  of  evening  light  enabled  me  to  see 
much  of  London  on  the  25-mile  drive  from  the  airport  to  the 
heart  of  the  city. 


IN  LONDON 

London  is  very  crowded,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  lodging 
there,  f  arrived  with  a  place  in  mind  known  as  the  Aggrey 
House,  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Aggrey,  which  was  opened 
up  some  years  ago  for  colored  people.  After  riding  around 
in  a  taxi  for  more  than  an  hour,  1  found  that  the  place  had 
been  out  of  existence  for  some  years.  I  was  reluctant  to  ap¬ 
proach  a  white  hotel  because  of  what  I  had  previously  heard 
about  the  difficulty  of  colored  people  securing  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  such  places,  but  when  I  finally  turned  my  attention 
that  way,  my  first  effort  was  very  successful  at  the  Berkshire 
Hotel,  v.’here  I  was  welcomed  in  without  question  and  with 
every  courtesy.  My  last  night  there  was  spent  at  the  Tuscan 
Hotel,  in  the  Whitehall  section.  Likewise  there  I  saw  no  sign 
of  discrimination,  even  though  I  was  the  only  person  of  color 
in  either  of  the  two  hotels.  Colored  people  are  very  few  in 
number  in  London,  there  being  at  most  only  between  five- 
end  ten  thousand  amid  more  than  seven  million  of  the  city's 
population.  This  means  seeing  a  colored  person  very  seldom 
in  London.  They  indeed  are  like  the  Bible  saying,  "now  and 
then  a  traveler."  The  truth  is,  I  found  London  the  most  cour¬ 
teous  city  I  ever  visited.  Business  establishments,  police, 
and  the  people  on  the  street  in  general,  all  go  out  of  their 
way  to  be  kind  and  helpful  to  a  stranger.  I  took  all  of  my 
meals,  except  breakfast,  which  I  got  at  the  hotel,  in  the  finest 
restaurants  of  London  and  my  presence  was  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course  with  all  courtesy. 
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Europe,  as  a  whole,  is  a  land  of  depletion  and  misery 
from  the  horrors  of  the  past  war,  but  London  seems  to  be  the 
crux  of  it  all.  The  people  seem  to  be  still  in  a  daze,  as  if  ex¬ 
pecting  worse.  I  drove  through  many  of  the  bombed  sec¬ 
tions  and  saw  the  ruins  of  great  buildings;  sometimes,  whole 
blocks  destroyed  and  buildings  left  standing  without  windows 
and  black  from  the  smoke  of  the  fires.  Even  with  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  actual  occurrence,  it  is  an  awful  sight 
to  behold.  England  is  a  place  that  is  particularly  in  the  throes 
of  a  crisis.  The  economy  of  the  country  has  been  cut  to  the 
bone  and  prices  are  sky-high.  Old  clothes  and  furniture  are 
at  a  premium.  Many  things  we  discard  they'  would  consider 
great  prizes  if  they  had  them  or  could  get  them.  Nobody  is 
allowed  to  buy  new  furniture  except  someone  who  is  setting 
up  housekeeping  for  the  first  time.  Notwithstanding  the  faci 
that  England  manufactures  many  automobiles,  not  one  may 
be  sold  in  England;  all  must  be  exported.  They  need  the 
money  and  are  going  after  it.  Old  dilapidated  oars  rattle 
through  the  streets  everywhere.  Taxicabs  are  small  and  of 
the  antiquated  type.  This  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  awful 
economic  condition  in  England.  Also  the  people  are  hum¬ 
bled  because  they  see  their  empire  crumbling  and  drifting 
from  them.  Definitely  the  day  of  their  former  glory'  has  come 
to  an  end. 


SIGHTSEEING  IN  LONDON 

Monday  morning,  June  2,  I  arose  bright  and  early  and 
struck  out  alone  to  sightsee  in  London  by  street  car,  taxi,  un¬ 
derground  car  and  on  foot.  It  was  another  thrill  to  be  in  a 
great  city  like  London  alone.  1  knew  if  I  got  lost  I  coulo. 
find  myself  somehow,  which  I  did  many  times. 

My  first  stop  was  in  the  Whitehall  district  located  in  the 
borough  of  Westminster.  By  the  way,  the  city  of  London  is 
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made  up  of  more  than  one  hundred  boroughs.  I  had  always 
thought  of  Whitehall  as  a  great  building  instead  of  a  great 
Jiistoric  section  where  Scotland  Yard,  10  Downing  Street,  the 
official  residence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Halls  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Big  Ben,  a  tower  with  a  huge  clock  on  the  Parliament 
Buildings,  Westminster  Abbey,  Westminster  Cathedral,  and 
even  Buckingham  Palace,  are  located  there. 

It  gives  one  a  feeling  of  awe  to  enter  the  great  chapei 
and  halls  of  Westminster  Abbey  where  many  of  the  great 
men  and  women  of  England  are  memorialized,  some  whose 
bones  and  ashes  rest  on  the  spot  dedicated  by  their  tablets 
or  statues;  others  who  are  buried  far  away  but  later  memo¬ 
rialized  in  tablet  and.  statue.  Even  some  children  of  the 
great  are  included  in  this  number. 

The  kings  all  have  their  chapels  in  which  their  caskets 
rest,  on  top  of  which  are  their  bodies  in  effigy.  It  gives  one 
a  somewhat  creepy  feeling  as  one  enters  these  halls  of  the 
dead  and  read  their  exploits  carved  in  stone.  The  great 
chapel,  where  the  renowned  ministers  of  the  world  often 
preach,  is  a  gem  of  beauty  surrounded  with  an  atmospnere 
of  solemnity  that  pervades  the  whole  scene.  Everyone  who 
enters  bows  his  head  as  if  in  prayer,  which  1  am  sure  many 
of  them  are.  In  fact,  1  do  not  see  how  anybody  could  ente? 
this  shrine  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  could  but  be 
filled  with  a  spirit  of  humility  and  prayer.  The  building  it¬ 
self  is  a  great  stone  edifice  with  double  towers  facing  from 
two  streets. 

1  visited  many  other  places  of  interest,  including  Old 
Bailey,  the  Tower  of  London  built  to  the  honor  of  William  the 
Conqueror ;  London  Bridge,  the  Tower  Bridge,  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  Saint  Martin's  Church-in-the-Fields,  Victria  Square, 
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Russell  Square,  Nelson's  statue,  Buckingham  Palace,  with 
Queen  Victoria's  statute  in  front  of  it,  and  many  other  places 
of  interest  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here.  I  spent  a 
whole  week  in  London  getting  at  first  hand  a  true  picture  of 
the  city  and  the  background  history  of  the  English  Empire. 
With  this  done,  my  mind  turned  homeward;  but  os  my  res¬ 
ervations  called  for  June  17  and  I  did  not  know  that  I  could 
have  them  advanced,  but  thought  to  try  anyway  and  fortu¬ 
nately  I  was  able  to  do  so. 


LEAVING  LONDON 

Therefore,  I  left  London  Sunday,  June  8,  about  11:30  A. 
M.',  where  again  I  joined  the  Pan  American  Air  Lines.  Our 
first  stop  was  at  Shannon,  Ireland,  where  we  were  scheduled 
to  have  been  for  one  hour,  but  it  developed  that  we  were 
there  seven  hours  and  took  off  four  times  before  succeeding 
in  departure  from  that  place.  Three  times  we  were  aboard 
ship  only  to  return  after  taxiing  down  the  runway  to  find 
that  the  plane  was  not  airworthy;  so  we  stayed  there  for 
seven  hours  while  repairs  were  being  made. 

The  flight  from  London  to  Shannon  was  very  rough; 
many  passengers  became  sick  and  some  of  the  women  hyste¬ 
rical  because  of  the  stiff  dips  encountered  in  air  pockets  and 
strong  winds.  I  suppose  this  had  something  to  do  with  the 
impairment  of  the  plane.  However,  these  seven  hours'  stay 
in  Shannon  gave  an  opportunity  to  learn  much  more  about 
this  land  of  history  and  romance.  All  passengers,  and  even 
the  crew,  were  apprehensive,  when  we  finally  took  off,  as  to 
whether  the  plane  was  safe.  But  soon  we  were  over  the 
ocean,  bucking  a  strong  headwind,  and  the  plane  could  make 
only  about  225  miles  per  hour.  Therefore,  the  usual  flight  of 
five  hours  required  eight  hours  and  40  minutes  to  Gander. 

When  we  arrived  in  Gander,  we  thought  we  would  re¬ 
main  only  one  hour  before  the  take-off  on  the  last  leg  to 
New  York.  But,  because  of  weather  conditions  in  New  York 
making  it  hazardous  to  land,  we  were  held  up  in  Gander  for 
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twelve  hours.  All  passengers  were  accommodated  in  a  very 
large  hotel  with  all  meals  served  free,  as  per  custom.  This 
stay- over  also  afforded  opportunity  to  study  this  wonderful 
island,  the  ninth  largest  in  the  world,  40,000  square  miles  in 
area,  and  has  become  known  as  being  the  crossroad  of 
world  travel  for  many  years.  Its  paper  mills  and  codfish  in¬ 
dustry  have  made  it  outstanding  and  profitable  to  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  IS  a  land  of  many  lakes  and  rivers  and  much  of  its 
scenry  is  world-renowned. 

Finally,  on  June  9,  about  10  o'clock,  Newfoundland  time, 
we  taxied  down  the  runway  and  took  off  on  the  final  leg  to 
New  York,  a  distance  of  about  1,200  miles.  Soon  after  leav¬ 
ing  Newfoundland  we  were  over  the  sea  again,  and  after  a 
one-hour  flight,  to  my  surprise  and  delight,  we  were  passing 
over  Prince  Edward  Islands,  little  known  by  the  average  per¬ 
son  in  this  country.  But  there  are  many  of  them  that  present 
picturesaue  sights  from  the  air.  Some  of  them  are  very'  large, 
and  in  all  of  them  traces  of  habitation  can  be  seen.  I  mention 
this  as  an  example  to  show  the  adventurous  spirit  of  man  to 
inhabit  the  remote  and  outlying  places  of  earth  when  he 
could  easily  and  with  less  effort  remain  in  better  known  pop¬ 
ulated.  centers.  During  this  flight  I  became  very  anxious  to 
reach  New  York,  and  it  was  not  long  after  passing  Prince 
Edward  Islands  that  there  came  a  break  in  the  clouds  which 
developed  off  the  Islands  and  it  was  announced  that  we  were 
passing  over  Boston,  Mass.  Then  I  knew  it  would  be  only 
a  matter  of  an  hour  more  before  we  should  reach  New  York; 
and  when  the  plane  swung  over  New  York  and  lowered  to 
enter  La  Guardia  Field,  I  was  a  happy  and  thankful  soul.  The 
plane  was  more  than  thirty  hours  late,  but  I  had  cabled  my 
wife  to  meet  me  and  I  was  sure  she  would  be  on  hand.  Aftei 
health  inspection  and  passing  the  quarantine  line,  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  allowed  to  disembark.  Happily  I  made  my 
way  down  the  walkway  from  the  plane  to  the  customs  and 
immigration  offices  and  I  heard  a  voice  shout  from  above, 
"C.C.!"  coming  from  my  wife's  sister,  who  saw  me  before 

Mrs.  Adams  did.  Well,  I  was  back  in  the  United  States,  I 
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had  seen  them  from  a  distance  and  knew  they  were  aware 
that  I  was  there.  As  soon  as  I  could  clear  port,  I  made  my 
way  to  them — and  a  happy  reunion  there  was!  Now  I  find 
myself  back  home  after  a  most  remarkable  experience  and 
with  a  wonderful  story  to  tell  of  Africa  and  its  people  and 
what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  on  a  wide  scale  for 
its  redemption. 

I  rejoice  to  know  the  great  part  that  the  National  Baptist 
Convention  is  playing  in  this  drama  of  Africa's  redemption 
through  its  Foreign  Mission  Board,  and  I  wont  to  conclude 
by  saying  that  what  we  have  done  obligates  us  to  redouble 
our  efforts,  so  that  in  the  end  we  may  rejoice  in  the  glory  of 
a  completed  task.  My  prayer  is  that  it  may  never  be  said 
of  us,  because  of  let-up  in  the  midst  of  a  worthy  under¬ 
taking,  "Ye  did  run  well,  but  vrho  hindered  you — that  ye  fell 
out  of  the  race."  Also,  remember  that  "the  race  is  not 
given  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong  but  to  him  that 
endureth  to  the  end." — He  that  overcometh  shall  wear  the 
crown  of  life. 
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